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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN 
(Continued from page 131.) 


On the twelfth of the Eleventh month, early 
in the morning, he spake to this purpose: “ [ 
believe I must endeavor to go to our Quarterly 
Meeting (which began the fourteenth) although 
as to bodily strength I am very weak. There 
my mind is remarkably, sleeping and waking; 
there I hope to be relieved of some things which 
seem to remain like a fire in my bones; I dare 
not forbear, I know itis the way for me to 
recover my strength outwardly, and to be eased 
of that which isa heavy burden inwardly; I 
see [ must go, and believe I shall recruit, and 
gain strength every day,’ (which was the case 
accordingly .) He further said, “ My mind has 
for several days been attended with an uncommon 
sweetness, the like I never knew for so long 
together, with a succession of soul-melting pros- 
pects. I have freedom to relate what 1 had a 
sight of this morning before day, as I lay in a 
sweet slumber ;”” (which was nearly in these 
words,) viz. “ I thought I saw Noah’s ark float- 
ing on the deluge, or " flood, with Noah and his 
family i in it, and looking earnestly at it, I beheld 
the window of the Ark, and saw Noah put out 
the dove ; and I beheld her flying to and fro, for 
some time; but finding no rest for the sole of 
her foot, I thought she returned, and I saw 
Noah’s hand put forth to take her in again. 
After some time I thought I beheld her put 
forth a second time, and a raven with her; the 
dove fled as before for some time, and then I 
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saw her return with a green olive leaf in her 
mouth, as a welcome token of the flood’s being 
abated ; I thought I saw also the raven fly, 
cawking, to and fro, but he did not return ; and 
it came into my mind, this is a ravenous bird, 

and seeks only for prey to satisfy his own 
stomach, otherwise he might have returned to 
the Ark with good tidings, or some pleasant 
token, as well as the dove. Again, after a short 
space, I thought I beheld the mountain tops, 
and some of the tree tops, beginning to appear 
above the waters, and that I could perceive the 
flood abate very fast ; and as the waters fell away 
I saw the trees began to bud and a gradual 
greenness of new leaves came upon them, and I 
heard the voice of the turtle, and saw many 
symptoms of a pleasant and happy season ap- 
proaching, more than I can now relate ; and the 
prospect thereof ravished my soul ; I beheld the 
trees blossoming, the fragrant valleys adorned 
with grass, herbs, and pretty flowers, and the 
pleasant streams gushing down towards the 
ocean ; indeed all nature appeared to have a new 
dress ; the birds were hopping on the boughs of 
the trees, and chirping ; each in their own notes 
warbled forth the praise of their Creator. And 
whilst 1 beheld these things, a saying of the 
Prophet was brought fresh in my memory, and 
applicable as [ thought to the view before me, 
viz. ‘ The mountains and the hills shall break 
Jorth before you into singing, and all the trees of 
the field shall clap their hands; instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of 
the brier shall come up the myrtle tree, and it 
shall be to the Lord for a name, for an ever- 
lasting sign that shall not be cut off’ See Isaiah, 
lv. 12, 13. 

“ When I awoke, the prospect remained clear 
in my mind, and had a sweet relish, which now 
continues with me; and the application of the 
vision seems to me in this manner: The flood 
which appeared to cover the face of the earth, 
is the corruption and darkness which is so pre- 
valent over the hearts of mankind; the Ark 
represents a safe (though solitary) refuge wherein 
the Almighty preserves his humble attentive 
people, who, like Noah, are aiming at perfection 
in their generation. The dove sets forth the 
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innocent, harmless, and loving disposition, which friend Joshua Thompson’s, at the mouth of 
attends the followers of the Lamb who are always Salem Creek; at the meeting of ministers and 
willing to bring good tidings, when such are tobe elders we were comforted together through the 
had. The raven represents a contrary disposition, ' goodness of the Lord; on First day there was a 
which reigns in the hearts of the children of| large gathering of a mixed multitude, and quiet, 
disobedience, who chiefly aim at gratifying their | the Divine power being felt and Gospel truths 
own sensual appetites; the waters gradually | preached, by the influence of the love whereof 
abating, the trees appearing, and afterwards bud-| many hearts were tendered ; though I thought 
ding, the voice of the turtle, and the pleasant| the beauty and solemnity of the meeting was a 
notes of the birds, all seem clear to me to pre-j little marred by an appearance that was con. 


sage the approach of that glorious morning, 
wherein corruption and iniquity shall begin to 
abate, and be swept away ; and then every thing 
shall appear to have a new dress. I am fully 
confirmed in the belief, that the season will ap- 
proach, which was foretold by the prophet, 
wherein the glory of the Lord shall cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea; and in a 
sense of these things my soul is overcome. I 
feel the loving kindness of the Lord Almighty, 
yet waiting for the return of backsliders with 
unspeakable mercy : end my soul, in a sense of it, 
seems bound stronger than ever, in the bonds of 
a gospel travail; which travail I hope will in- 
crease, and spread amongst the faithful, for the 
enlargement of the church ; that the nations 
may flock unto Zion; which shall become an 
eternal excellency, even the joy of the whole 
earth.” 

Again he expressed his having a prospect of 
the morning; and said, “ The day star is risen, 
which presages the approach of the morning ; I 
have seen it in its lustre, and have a lively 
sense of that saying being again fulfilled in the 
new creation, (see Job xxxviii. 7.) The morn- 
ing stars sang together, and the sons of God 
shouted for joy. I have heard their sound in- 
telligibly, and my heart is comforted therein. 
The potsherds of the earth may clash together} 
for a season; but the Lord in due time will| 
bring about the reformation. The predictions 
of Archbishop Usher, (mentioned in the preface 
to Sewell’s History) have come fresh in my 
memory, and nearly correspond with the sense I 
have, that a sharp and trying dispensation is to 
come upon the professors of christianity; wherein 
the honest and upright-hearted shall be hid as 
under the hollow of the Lord’s hand; when 
rents, divisions and commotions shall increase 
amongst the earthly-minded, and one branch of 
a family be at strife with another,- like the 
daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law, &c., 
and happy will it be for those who endeavor to 
stand ready for the approach of such a dispensa- 
tion.” 

In the spring of the year 1764, I acquainted 
my friends that 1 had a desire to attend the 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem in New Jersey, 
wherewith having their concurrence, on the 
seventeenth of the Fifth month I| left home and 
went to Wilmington, and next day in company 
with several friends from thence by water to our 


tinued too long ; to begin in the life and conclude 
in the power and life, is becoming a minister of 
the Gospel. 

Un Second day morning the meeting of minis. 
ters and elders was again held; it was a precious, 
instructive season in the love of Christ our holy 
head, by which the humble were united ; after- 
wards we had a large meeting for public wor. 
ship, wherein the testimony of Truth flowed 
freely ; the call to the ministry and qualification 
necessary to preach the Gospel being clearly set 
forth ; in humble admiration I could renewedly 
acknowledge, * Thou art, Oh Lord! strength in 
our weakness, mouth and wisdom, yea all things 
to thy humble, depending servants whose trust is 
on thee, waiting for thy putting forth in the 
way, and gently going before them, blessed be 
thy holy name for ever.” In transacting the 
affairs of the discipline, a spirit of brotherly love 
prevailed. The youth’s meeting at Pilesgrove 
was also large and edifying, the great Shepherd 
of Israel being pleased to stretch forth the crook 
of his love, for gathering of the straying youth 
from pursuing after lying vanities and worldly 
pleasures ; ministering reproof to hypocrites and 
formal professors, yet comforting his children 
and humble, dependant followers, to the praise 
of his own eternal name ; the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders sat again by adjournment, when 
we had a uniting parting season. I returned to my 
friend Joshua ‘Thompson’s, next day to a meet 
ing at Wilmington, and in the- evening home, 
being thankful that I had been enabled to per- 
form this small journey. 

After which, having a strong desire to attend 
the general meetings at Goshen and Uwchlan, 
on the eighth of the Sixth month my dear wife 
and I lett home, though I was very unwell with 
acold taken in my return from Salem, and a fever 
attending me every day. We attended Uweblan 
meeting on first day, also one in the evening at 
the house of our brother Daniel Brown, which 
was dull and exercising, from a sense of the 
prevalence of a spirit which leads many into for- 
getfulness of God, after the vanities, love and 
pleasures of this perishing world. Next day the 
general meeting at Goshen was very large, and 
much disturbed by the going out and coming in 
of many, but through Divine goodness it came 
to a better settlement before it concluded, when 
solid Friends, in a degree of the renewing of the 
Lord’s comforting love, were refreshed in him 
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and one another; a visitation being continued 
to the youth, the praise whereof belongs to the 
the great Author of all good. 

(To be continued.) 


OR 
For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 


The feeling of sorrow occasioned by the diffi- 
culties which have unexpectedly swept as a dark 
cloud over this once happy country, leads us to 
pause and consider what are our duties as Friends. 
Whether we can properly enter into warfare of 
any kind, either by contributions or by encourag- 
ing others to join in military or warlike measures. 

Sorrowful, indeed, is it, to hear Friends openly 
avow their determination, under certain cireum- 
stances, to shoulder their muskets and enter the 
field of battle. Let us take the New Testament, 
and read the language of the blessed Jesus to 
his disciples, in the following quotations, Mat. 
xxvi. 52: “ Then said Jesus unto him, Put up 
again thy sword into his place: for all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
James iv. 1: “Whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you? come they not hence, even of 
your lusts that warin your members ?” Mat. v. 38 : 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for 
an eye, and*a tooth for a tooth; 39, But I say 
unto you, That ye resist not evil; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also; 43, Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy ; 44, But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you; 45, That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

Would it not be advisable for our younger 
members to examine more accurately the ground 
upon which our Faith is unalterably fixed, viz: 
On that immutable light of Christ in the soul of 
man,—a principle which changeth the mind ? 
If this really has taken possession of the heart, 
how can any Friend enter into the approaching 
contest, which promises to be fiercer and more 
bloody than any war that has vccurred in the 
last century ? 

Let me urge our young Friends humbly to 
seek for strength in retirement, where only the 
soul can commune with its Maker, and there 
listen attentively to that still small voice, and 
give heed to its blessed teachings. It was thus 
our early Friends sought to be instructed in 
temporal as well as in spiritual concerns. 

There is no more reason now, than at any 
other time, why we should imbrue our hands in 
the blood of others; all war proceeds from the 
same source. 

The devastation of invading armies produces 
the most sorrowful results,—the demoralizing in- 
fluences of the soldier’s life in the camp, as well 
as in the field, fill the mind with horror. 








Now, Friends, let us suffer, if necessary, for the 
cause of Truth, trusting in the promises of Him 
who will never leave nor forsake those who 
humbly put their confidence in Him. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 6th, 1861. 


Oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
TEACHING BY FAMILIAR THINGS. 
No. LI. 


“Tf we enter our botanical gardens and ob- 
serve with what care they are tended, how every 
plant is supplied with the means of proper tem- 
perature, air, light, soil and moisture ; how the 
smallest pebble that might prevent the develop- 
ment of a single seed is removed; what efforts 
are made, not to adorn them,—but, to call forth 
their native beauty,—we shall learn a lesson 
worthy of imitation in our dealings with chil- 
dren; and, if we think of how much greater 
worth isa human being than a plant, we shall 
be inclined to ask, What can we do to provide 
a garden in which humanity may bloom, and 
put forth all the excellence of which it is capa- 
ble.’—English Kinder Garten. 

My interest in little children has induced me 
to examine some of the new modes of education, 
by which the faculties are developed without a 
strain upon the mental and physical powers. 
Among these is the system of teaching by ob- 


jects, which has been so successful in some parts 


of England and Scotland, and where it has been 
introduced, in this country, that it cannot fail 
to receive increased attention as it is brought 
into notice. 

A letter taken from the New York Tribune, 
and published in the Intelligencer a few weeks 
since, gives an account of the manner in which 
tangible things are used to convey instruction 
in the primary schools in the city of Oswego; 
and in the neighborhood of Boston, arrangements 
are about to be made for an infant school, to be 
conducted upon Froebel’s system of infant train- 
ing. This system is beautifully elucidated in 
“The English Kinder Garten ” (children’s gar- 
den,) a work which, it is to be hoped, will soon be 
generally introduced in this country. “To re- 
form the nursery, and bring school and home 
education into harmony,” is the aim to be at- 
tained, and this is clearly explained by numer- 
ous illustrations of the different ways in which 
blocks and sticks may be arranged, so as to build 
miniature houses, steeples, steamboats, ete., with 
the former, and how to make baby house 
furniture, and many pretty figures of the latter. 
These same blocks and sticks are used to give 
the child ideas of constructiveness, number 
and bulk, and in this way he becomes, almost un- 
consciously, initiated in the rudiments of relative 
proportions and mathematics. 

The perceptive faculties are the brightest in 
childhood; and as these become less and less 
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acute, as the reasoning and reflective powers de- 
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velope themselves, the early period of life ought 
to be employed by the parents in responding to 
and directing the desire to touch and examine 
familiar things, which is instinctive, in the little 


child. 


When this want of the child is properly met, 
habits of observation and attention are formed, 


and an advantage is gained, which will be felt| 


through life. 


His perceptions are kept bright; he learns 
to be attentive, to retain what he does learn, and 
when the time arrives for him to be placed un- 
der the care of teachers, who are to show him 
how to direct his mental energies, he is pre- 
pared for their guidance, from the fact that both 
body and mind are in a healthful state and ready 


for abstract studies. 


All are sensible that the world is full of beauti- 
ful things to attract the eye and to charm the 


senses. 


A rational mode of education points to- 


ward making the young observer acquainted 
with these beauties, and with the relation they 


bear to the world about him. 


Whatever is 


forcibly impressed upon the mind, is recalled with 
readiness; from this an instructor may learn, 
that what is connected ina cbild’s mind with 
pleasure, will be more clearly remembered than 


a dry fact. 


In the usual mode of teaching both grammar 
and arithmetic, mere abstractions are presented 
to the young learner, and he acquires habits of 
inattention and indifference ; he is not interest- 
ed, and in many instances he is expected to 
commit to memory what he does uot understand, 
and often goes through numeration, addition, etc., 
without having the faintest idea of number, bulk, 


length or breadth. 


The same obscure mode is 


pursued with other studies. 
It is the cultivation of the faculties, and not 


the accumulation of facts, that constitutes a 


good education ; aud the best way to accomplish 


this, ought to be the study and aim of both pa- 


rents and teachers. 


Complaint is often made that our so-called 


finishing schools fail to accomplish what they 
This defect may be attributed to 


undertake. 


the imperfect preparation of the mind for intelli- 


gent study ; yet such a defect will most probably 
exist, so long as parents lose sight of the im- 
portance of training the perceptive faculties of 


the little child. 


The attention of those interested in the cause 


of education has heretofore been mainly directed 


to youth of fourteen, fifteen and sixteen years of 
age; hence, it has arisen, that the capabilities 
of little children have been overlooked. This 


has led to the mistaken idea that it does not re- 


quire highly cultivated and intelligent persons 
to conduct infant schools; whereas, the oral 
instruction required for object teaching calls for 
high natural gifts, and a good amount of in- 








formation upon physical geography, the natural 
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history of animals and plants, and the principles 
upon which the English language is based. 
The above remarks are intended to direct at- 
tention to the importance of the subject in all 
its bearings, and to suggest that the foundation 
for a thorough and extended education may be 
laid in our youth, without taxing either mind or 
body, or leaving them in a state unfitted for the 


duties of life. 


—_—_———>49 


From Principles of Peace. 


PLEA OF SELF-DEFENCE. 


Self-defence, it must be allowed, offers a plaus- 
ible argument in favor of active resistance with 


the sword. 


It is, however, an argument which 


would apply to animals devoid of reason, better 
than to man, who is supereminently styled Ra- 


tional. 


It is even opposed by the analogy of 


nature ; for, in strict unison with the moral state 
of man, while, in some of its phenomena, nature 
exhibits what are called physical evils, in other 
words, disorder and imperfection,—yet, in others, 
she displays the signs of most perfect physical 
beauty and harmony, and of a workmanship em- 


inently divine. 


If there be any thing in such 


an analogy, it is against the argument, taking the 
different circumstances of man and the brute into 
consideration ; for brutes do not war against their 
own kinds, as was observed formerly by Juvenal. 
Again, those animals which are designed to make 
prey of others for their support, are formed with 
offensive weapons; while, on the other hand, 
their prey are provided with natural means of 


escape or resistance. 


But the human family is 


not divided in this way, into some naturally 
armed and ferocious, and into others naturally 


unarmed and gentle. 


We observe, indeed, that 


mankind is distinguished into those endowed 
with physical, and those with moral power. But 
these distinctions are more or less the effect of 


education and 


outward circumstances. 


In all 


ages, however, the moral or intellectual endow- 
wents of man, have had superiority over the phy- 
sical, when the energies of the former have been 
brought into full play ; and, in the unerring scale 
of justice, it has been provided, that the moral 
influence and virtues of the good, should bea 
sufficient counterbalance to the physical influ- 
ence and vices of the bad. 

We must conclude, therefore, that, if the wise 
and good are reduced to the necessity of taking 
a part in any dispute, they are not to take the 
part which will increase it, but that which will 
allay it; as in this way only can harmony be at 
last attained. We conclude, that if contests 
must needs arise, the only justifiable warfure in 


which the wise and good can engage, is that of 


moral influence against brute violence ; in short, 
that good dispositions are to be opposed to evil— 
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benevolent affections to malevolent—the princi- 
ples of Peace to the principles of War. 

The argument for self defence, by means of dead- 
ly weapons, assumes, in its very principles, that 
man should always be armed against his fellow- 
man, and that brute force is superior to reason ; 
consequently that a rational being is not to be con- 
vinced, and persuaded, and reconciled ; but that, 
when offering violence, he is with summary ven- 
geance to be overthrown by violence, and put to 
death, like one of the inferior animals. Now, itis 
a state of things highly unbecoming to the digni- 
ty of rational creatures,—we say the diynity, 
when we speak of those who are upon the Lord’s 
earth setting an example to others, both of the 
excellency of virtue, and of the superiority of 
moral to physical acquirements,—it is highly 
derogatory to the character of moral and intel- 
lectual beings, that they should go about armed 
with destructive weapons, in dread of each other. 
Even a Roman poet says :— 

*“ Integer vite, scelerisque purus, 

Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu.” 

The man of blameless life, and pure in heart, 
Needs not the bow, nor venomed Moorish dart. 


It may, indeed, be said, that the first aggres- 
sor forfeits the claim and character of man, and, 
therefore, that he ought to be treated like the 
brute. But that would be to say, that he, who 
is urged to an act of violence in his defence, 
would also be justified in laying aside the attrib- 
utes of rea-on, and assuming those of the brute, 
because his fellow-creature so far deviated from 
the line of rationality as to set him the example; 
it would be a plea for the degradation of reason, 
not for its ascendency. Man is superior to the 
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death, they will naturally prepare themselves 
with weapons of destruction, and brace their 
nerves to cruelty; because they feel a convic- 
tion, that those who would take their lives if 
they could, are brought more to a level, in spirit 
and intention, with themselves, If they were 
persuaded, on the contrary, that the better part 
would not resist them to the last extremity, it is 
most probable that, whatever might be their ob- 
ject, they would rarely attack any one with 
bloody designs. When it can be shown that 
men, taken collectively or individually, can nei- 
ther be brought to listen to reason, nor to hu- 
manity, nor to religion ; aod that reason, human- 
ity, and religion, have exhausted their power 
against violence, without effect ;—when it can 
be shown that they pay no respect to the inno- 
cent, peaceable, virtuous and benevolent; then, 
indecd, the plea of self-defence, if for no other 
end, yet for the sake of maintaining social and 
moral order, might be admitted to have some 
weight. 

We are, however, disposed to think—though 
it isa question somewhat abstruse and difficult to 
meddle with—that the proposition is founded in 
truth, that it is not wholly by physical influence, 
such as an armed police, or a military force, that 
civil order is maintained, even in heathen com- 
munities. If this should prove to be the case, 
is it eredible that, in Christian societies, right 
should depend upon might to secure its ascen- 
dency? It is the common opinion, we know, 
that it is physical influence alone which enforces 
subordination, and supports the rights of justice; 
and it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
convince the majority that this is not the case. 


brute, not by his physical, but by his moral en-; For so long as the views, and hopes, and reason- 
ergies ; and it would be a low distinction if one} ings of men are outward, they will not rely upon 


man did not excel another by the same moral 
energies. Therefore, if physical energies are put 


providential assistance or moral influence, even 
in the conscientious discharge of their duty, nor 


forth on one side, moral energies are to be employ- will they admit it into their calculations. 


edonthe other. It is not that the great, and wise, 


When, indeed, the frame of civil society has 


and guod, should come down to the level of the| been for a long time leaning upon outward wea- 


mean, and ignorant, and depraved, so as to con- 
tend for superiority with the weapons chosen by 
the latter; but it is to be considered a contest 
of virtue, honor, justice, integrity, benevolence, 
and order, with vice, infamy, wrong, deceit, vio- 
lence, and confusion. Who can doubt, where 
such elements are fairly in opposition, to which 
side Providence will ultimately give the victory ? 

But when a human being, profligate and de- 
praved, knows that society is all up in arms, and 
that cruel and vindictive laws are in operation 
against him, he will brave the worst, with the 
herve and desperation of one who has never 
tasted the milk of human kindness from any of 
his fellow-creatures, nor seen a tear of pity and 
compassion flowing for his sake. And so it is, 
when the worse part of society are persuaded 
that, if they encounter the better part, they will 
be resisted with violence, and, if possible, put to 


pons for its support, its integrity appears to be 
identified with them ; so that to take them away 
would seem to unhinge the whole structure, and 
to expose it tocertainruin. 1f'a question, there- 
fore, as to its preservation in this state should 
arise, probably no prudent mun would recom- 
mend an immediate change to an opposite state. 
For, unless the whole movements of the social 
system should at the same time be regulated by a 
truly Christian spirit, half measures would be in- 
jurious, (as any adulteration of that which is pure, 
with that which is not so, both in principle and 
practice, is sure to rob the first of its essential 
characters,) and would produce worse consequen- 
ces than seem to await schemes entire/y construct- 
ed on principles of outward expediency, which 
have no relation at all to a future state of retri- 
bution. 

But, notwithstanding this admission—(and it 
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is by no means to be understood as any conces- 
sion in favor of violence)—whatever aid physical 
power may contribute to the maintenance of civil 
order, in societies whose institutions are not all 
established on a basis of true wisdom, after the 
Christian model, there is reason to think, that it 
is the ascendency of moral influence, after all, 
which mainly supports the fabric, and that the 
great bulwarks of civil order rest on a firmer 
foundation than any outward visible means of 
defence. 

If physical influence constituted the only means 
of maintaining civil order, evil-doers would 
plainly have the advantage, as to their physical 
strength ; because the disposition to violence is 
more universal in the world than the disposition 
to peace and forbearance. Upon the principle, 
therefore, that the greatest amount of physical 
force ought to maintain an ascendency in human 
affairs, violence and outrage should prevail, so as 
to subvert all laws, both divine and human. 

But there is no human society, which subsists 
in such a state of anarchy. Therefore, there are 
other principles than those of violence and out- 
rage, which operate in the human mind to pre- 
vent it. : 

For, what else should restrain the multitude 
of evil-doers from rising against the good, and 
supporting the law of vice and the dominion of 
violence? It is certain that physical power 
would be io their hands to effect these objects, 
if some moral checks did not prevent them. 

Surely these checks are, the natural feelings 
of the heart, coéval with the first impressions of 
ight and wrong, the reverence of law and jus- 
tice, the natural sense of religion, and the con- 
sciousness that all the better feelings of mankind, 
as well as their own secret convictions, would be 
in array against them, if they should be profli- 
gate to make the attempt. 

It is not the fear of those punishments which 
are inflicted by the law, as was observed by 
Cicero, that alone restrains the violent. If this 
were only feeling, violence would soon be tri- 
umphant over law. 

Law maintains its ascendency, because it is 
founded in justice ; and justice is formidable to 
the wicked, because it is an institution of the 
Deity, from the force and sensible obligation of 
which no man can free his mind, except by a 
series of gradations in vice, and by reiterated acts 
of disobedience. 

The Almighty, therefore, has himself appoint- 
ed the checks, which, we presume, will forever 
prevent the universal dominion of vice over 
virtue. 

As to the argument for self-defence, then, 
little, upon the Christian scheme, can be said in 
its support. For, even if we surrender the prin- 


ciple of good-will, which ought to bind every | formation of geologists, and the soil there is not 
| formed from this rock. But further west, on the 


' Potomac, in the county of Loudoun, itis quite com- 


disciple of a benevolent Lord, the Christian Re- 
ligion requires that all its followers should have 
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daily supplies from the Captain of their Salva. 
tion; and that in all their wants they should 
derive their sufficiency from Him alone,—in all 
their perils should seek his aid, in all their af- 
flictions, his spiritual consolation. It can scarce. 
ly be necessary to say, that the strength of the 
true Christian is the ability with which he may 
be endowed by his Divine Master, either to 
think, to speak, or to act. He has no indepen- 
dent existence. In Him he lives, and moves, 
and has his being. He has no might of his own 
—certainly none that will ever avail him —to en- 
counter the powers of darkness, which are his 
only enemies, with effect. 
ciscinllllliaitncacsins 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. IV. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR, 


Geology comes in for a share in scientific 
agriculture. A practical geologist can, with 
great certainty, predict the value of a soil for 
agricultural purposes, by knowing the variety of 
rocks from which it bas been derived. All the 
rocks in the geological column have been ana- 
lyzed, and their constituents are known. It is 
easy, then, to perceive what the soil must con- 
tain that is derived from any particular kind of 
rock. Thus granite is composed of quartz, feld- 
spar and mica, the quartz in grains larger or 
smaller, and, when decomposed, becomes silicious 
sand; the feldspar decomposes into a clay, in 
which potash is found: this is valuable ina 
soil; the mica mostly remains as sand, but, on 
decompositiou, also furnishes potash. This does 
not make a good soil, generally; the feldspar 
often subsides into a too compact clay, and is 
not sufficiently porous, often making a wet soil. 
There is not, however, much of a pure granitic 
soil in these adjoining States; it is met with in 
many places, but usually mixed with other rock. 
In Maryland, it is found near Laurel Factory, 
on the Patuxent, and on the Patapsco, near 
Ellicot’s Mills; in Virginia, at Occoquan, below 
Alexandria, and on the James river, above Rich- 
mond. ‘This last is very white for granite, and 
a beautiful variety. Gneiss, the next to granite, 
is composed of the same materials, but in a much 
finer state of division ; it is laminated, and splits 
readily in one direction, while granite is not lami- 
nated; its decomposition makes a warm, sandy 
soil, and, when it is in combination with clay, 
slate or hornblende, it is excellent. This rock 
abounds in most of the Atlantic States, above 
the head of tide-water; it crosses the Delaware 
above Trenton, the Susquehanna above Havre de 
Grace, the Potomac above Georgetown, and the 
James river above Richmond. In much of this 
course, this rock is covered up with the diluvial 
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mon, and there forms some of the good soils of 
that county. Generally, west of the gneiss range 
above tide-water, a range of magnesian rocks oc- 
cur, as serpentine and soap-stone. ‘These rocks 
make poor soils, and, in combination with mica, 
present a belt of land, bearing chestnut timber, 
generally through Maryland and Virginia. 
Soap-stone is much used in manufactures; it is 
sawed into slabs, and then put together with 
screws, as if wood; and thus bath-tubs, vessels 
for pantries, sinks, and similar uses, are made; it 
is used as griddles for baking cakes, being valuable 
on account of the cakes not sticking to it while 
baking. his stone has the property of holding 
heat, in a remarkable degree: if one is heated 
and covered with cloths, it will retain its heat 
much longer than a brick will; hence, they are 
valuable fur keeping the feet warm in sleighing, 
or in other situations where exposed to cold. 
The dust of this stone, when finely ground and 
mixed with grease or oil, is one of the best anti- 
attrition substances for wagon and carriage wheels 
that we have. Copper is frequently found in 
this variety of rock, as well as chromate of iron, 
the mineral from which chrome yellow and 
chrome green paints are manufactured. This 
mineral largely abounds in Maryland. 

In northern Virginia and Maryland, on the 
margin of the Potomac, immediately west of this | 
magnesian range, there is a belt of the secondary 
formation of geologists of the coal-bearing 
series. This consists of sandstones, shales and 
conglomerates, and is here about fourteen miles 
wide. ‘This belt lies from 100 to 150 feet lower 
than the preceding range, and evidently was once 
a lake or bay, receiving the minerals brought 
down into it by the waters of the Potomac river. 
The boulders and pebbles found here can all be 
traced to rock formations further up the river. 
In constructing the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
along the river, a bed of coal, of a few inches in 
thickness, was found in this belt. ‘This forma- 
tion extends with variable width across most of 
the States south of the Hudson river, and the 
coal fields of Virginia, above Richmond, and in 
North Carolina and in Alabama, are found here. 
Were the hills along the Potomac river now 
united, as doubtless they once were, this valley 
would now be overflowed and become a lake. 
When this was the case, we can readily con- 
ceive, how, by the action of its waters, sand 
would be deposited in one place, clay in another, 
and pebbles and boulders in another. This is 
precisely what we find, at present. On the 
eastern edge of this belt a range of reddish- 
colored sandstones are found; and further on 
are red shales and pebbles, evidently from the 
mountain region further west. 

Near the base of the Catocten Mountain, on 
the western border of this belt, is a bed of con- 
glomerate limestone, known as Potomac marble. 
It was from this belt that the columns of the 
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old Representatives’ Hall of the Capitol at 
Washington were obtained, and it extends about 
twelve miles on each side of the river, where it 
passes the mountain, thus giving this bed a 
length of nearly twenty-five miles, and its 
breadth is rarely more than four miles wide. 
This conglomerate is formed almost entirely of 
limestone pebbles, no doubt brought from the 
limestone valley west of the Blue Ridge, some 
fifteen miles further up the river. In the ac- 
tion of water, at the present day, we see heavy 
materials deposited first, those less heavy next; 
while lighter matters are carried farther. Just 
so here. The heavier limestone pebbles are 
found first, sometimes without any admixture, 
entirely by themselves; at other times, mixed 
up with red shale, showing that clay was carried 
down at the same time. ‘he lighter sandstone 
pebbles were carried further; very few of them 
are found associated with the limestone any- 
where. These pebbles becoming cemented to- 
gether, probably from the lime from their own 
surfaces, as the cementing substance appears to 
be lime, now present large masses of rock both 
on the surface of the ground and beneath it. 
The soil where this rock is found is excellent, 
and is, in fact, a limestone soil; and this rock 
has been burned into lime for improving the 
soil, and, it is believed, with success. It, how- 
ever, does not make a good lime for building 
purposes. On the west edge of this belt, and 
near the river, is a valuable bed of iron ore, of 
the red oxyde variety. A furnace formerly was 
built here, and continued until all the fuel was 
used up, and then went out of blast. Since 
the timber has again grown up, another one was 
lately built, and has been worked with varied 
success. 


——__ -~0e- = 
DISCOURAGING CHILDREN. 


The truthfulness of the subjoined suggestions 
will be endorsed by the experience of quite too 
many, we fear. They contain much food for 
thought, and may be read with profit by every 
parent: 

“Tt is somewhere related that a poor soldier, 
having had his skull fractured, was told by the 
doctor that his brains were visible. “ Do write 
and tell father of it, for he always said I had no 
brains,” he replied. How many fathers and 
mothers tell their children this, and how often 
does such a remark contribute not a little to pre- 
vent avy development of the brain? A grown- 
up person tells a child he is brainless, foolish, or 
a blockhead, or that he is deficient in some 
mental or moral faculty, and in nine cases out of 
ten, the statement is believed, or if not fully be- 
lieved, the thought that it may be partially so, acts 
like an incumbus to repress the confidence and 
energies of that child. Let any person look 


back to childhood’s days, and he can doubtless 
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recall many words and expressions which exert- 
ed such a discouraging or encouraging influence 
over him, as to tell upon his whole future course 
of life. 

We know an ambitious boy, who, at the age 
of ten years, had become so depressed with fault- 
finding and reproof, unmingled with encouraging 
words, that, at an early age, he longed for death 
to take him out of the world, in which he con- 
ceived he had no ability to rise. But while all 
thus appeared so dark around him, and he had 
so often been told of his faults and deficiencies, 
that he seemed to himself the dullest and worst 
of boys, and while none of his good qualities or 
capabilities had been mentioned, and he believed 
he had none, a single word of praise and appre- 
ciation, carelessly dropped in his hearing, changed 
his whole course of thought. We have often 
heard him say, “that word saved him.” The 
moment he thought he could do well, he resolved 
that he would—and he has done well. Parents, 
these are important considerations.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 18, 1861. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING com- 
menced on Second-day, 13th inst. The attend- 
ance is about as large as usual. We propose to 
furnish some account of the proceedings next 
week. 


Diep, At her residence, 3d mo. 26th, 1861, MARGARET 
Swayne, aged seventy-four years, one month and 
four days, a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, and a minister upwards of forty years. 
She was formerly from Winchester, Virginia. It 
would be injustice to the purely upright life of this 
‘Mother in [srael,’’ to withhold from the pub’ic her 
persuasive example of Christian excellency. She 
possessed the hallowing power of vital religion, and 
in her was no Pharisaical self-valuation. She appeared 
to have no desire to deviate from the will of the Lord 
made manifest toher. Humility was her distinguish- 
ing trait ; her life was an habitual exercise of faith and 
love, which remained unchanged through great physical 
suffering, her right side being paralyzed near a week, 
during which time ber fervent petitions ascended to 
the Throne of Grace for protection and blessing on 
her “ precious family,” as she was wont to call them— 
all the humen family claimed her solicitude. Being 
asked if she wished to go out of her sufferings, she 
replied, “No,” “ The Lord knows what is best, the Lord 
is my strength; the Lord’s will be done.” Without 
a struggle, sigh or groan, she passed awayyand has, 
no doubt, received the glorious sentence that awaits 
all the righteous,—‘‘ Come thon blessed of my Father, 
inherit the Kingdom.” May we follow in her foot- 
Steps, even as she endeavored to follow Christ, that 
our last end may be like hers. Her mortal remains 
were consigned to the “narrow house appointed for 
all the living,” on the 28th. M. E. S. 

——, At Goose Creek, Loudoun County, Virginia, 
on the 22d of 4th mo. last, after a few days’ illness, 
Josnua Pancoast, in the 77th year of his age. 


























































For the Children. 
WATER. 


Some children were in my room the other day, 
and I asked them to tell me ‘‘ what water was 
good for ?”’ 

“Good to drink,” said one. 

“ Good to wash clothes with,” said a second, 

‘“‘ Good to wash dishes with,” said a third. 

And a little timid blue-eyed girl, whose cheeks 
were so clean they fairly shone, lisped, “ Good to 
wash our faces with.” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed her brother John, “1 
should be ashamed to say that, Fan; I say it’s 
good to swim in.” 

This magnificent assertion produced a momen- 
tary silence. At length some one said : 

‘“‘ Good to make tea with.” 

“ And coffee,” said another. 

“To paddle a boat in,” said John. 

“ And steamboats,” added another. 

“ Andships; great big ships with sails, shouted 
a third. 

Then came a pause, in which all seemed buried 
in profound thought. 

“It’s good to rain with,” said the clean-faced 
little Fanny. 

‘* And for snow,” added John. 

‘‘ Why, snow isn’t water by a great deal,” 
stoutly asserted Mary T ,a child of five years 
old, with very rosy cheeks. 

“T should like to know if it’s anything else ?” 
said John. ‘Melt it, and you'll see what it’s 
made of.” 

Another pause. 

“ You have remembered many of the uses of 
water,” said I, “ but there are some important 
ones still omitted. There is one I should expect 
you to think of now,” I said, as a train of cars 
went whizzing by, not twenty yards from my 
window. 

“Cars don’t go by water?” inquired little 
Fanny. 

“No, indeed,’’ said some one in reply. 

“ Tt’s good for cows to drink.” 

“ Yes, and for horses, dogs, and sheep.” 

“And our little canary birds,” said Mary 


’ 








T : 

“Yes, every animal drinks water,’ I said; 
“but there are still some things forgotten. Who 
will think ?” 

*(Q! I don’t love to think,” said little Fanny. 

“It’s good to turn mills with,” said John. 
‘Why didn’t I think of that before? Sawmills 
and gristmills, and all kinds of mills go by 
water.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “that opens a wide field of 
usefulness before us, for all our manufacturing 
machinery is carried on by water. Who will 
think again ?” 

Finally, all declared they could think of no- 
thing else, and even John Patterson “ gave out,” 
as he called it. 
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“Water is good for steam,” said I; “and 
steam is one of the most important agents known. 
It is doing wonders in our day.” 

“Why, how many things water is good for!” 
exclaimed little Fahny; “I never thought of 
them all before.” 

“Little girls ought to think,” said I. “To 
go through such a world as this without think- 
ing, is very much like taking a journey with 
your eyes shut. Unless the eyes of your mind 
are wide open, you will never perceive the ex- 
cellency and beauty with which you are sur- 
rounded, or know the exceeding kindness of 
your Heavenly Father. Having now seen how 
useful water is, you will understand why it is 
found in all portions of the earth, and so plenti- 
fully distributed. Just imagine for a moment a 
world without water! What would be the con- 
sequences? Every human being—man, woman 
and child—would perish of thirst, whether 
living in city or country ; whether rich or poor; | 
whether American or Kuropean, Asiatic or Afri- 
can ; all would die a dreadful death.” 

“But couldn’t they drink milk?” suggested 
Mary. 

“Why, the cows wouldn’t give any milk, if 
they didn’t get water to drink ?”’ inquired John. | 
“No. Not only all human beings, but all the 
races Of animals found on the face of the earth | 
would perish. Every beast that prowls through 
the lonely forest ; every animal that loves the | 
dwelling of man, or ministers to his wants; all | 
the feathered tribes; and all the fishes in the | 
great sea, would at once die for want of water. | 
All these are thirsty as well as man, and to all | 
God has given drink. He isa kind Father, who | 
never forgets the wants of his creatures, or fails | 
to supply them. Let us be thankful for his! 
goodness, and praise him for it with loving hearts 

continually.”’ 











































— ~<er -— 
From the Eclectic Magazine. 


PAIN AND ITS USES. 


Pain is the mediator between mind and body, 
and ever keeps the former informed as to what 
should be sought and what should be avoided 
for the benefit of the latter. 

Pain acts persuasively and imperatively.  Per- 
suasively by the numerous little uneasy sensa- 
tions which are constantly prompting us to action. 
Imperatively by the agony which causes instant 
action. For example—if a person has to sit for 
any length of time, and especially if the seat is 
hard, he will be noticed constantly to shift his 
position. This takes place in compliance with 
the promptings of certain uneasy sensations 
Which tell him that he has been pressing suffi- 
ciently long on one portion of the integument. 
If these promptings were not attended to, inflam- 
mation would come en, and pain would then act 
lmperatively and compel him to move. But 
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supposing pain to be altogether absent, then 
there would be nothing to prevent us from sitting 
till our bones came through; an awful state of 
matters, which does occur in slave ships, where 
the poor victims are packed for a long time in a 
sitting posture on the hard decks. 

Pain never acts imperatively without a good 
reason. Its promptings are at first so gentle that 
they may be often overlooked. Hunger and 
thirst come on so gradually that they may be 
endured for some time without suffering. There 
are many uneasy sensations which are sufficient 
to produce the desired effect without producing 
actual pain, such as itching, tickling, pins and 
needles, ete.; but if a portion of food gets into 
the windpipe, pain interferes promptly, and im- 
peratively the offending substance is coughed 
up, and the person rescued from death. If any- 
thing hot is lifted by mistake, pain insists upon 
the hold being immediately relaxed, and thus a 
useful hand is preserved. 

The uses of pain may be divided into Prevent- 
ive, Remedial, and Retributive. 

The preventive use of pain is displayed in 
hundreds of different ways. A strong light, or 
the long continued use of the eye, causes suffi- 
cient pain to prevent the individual from injuring 
so important an organ. Disgusting smells have the 
effect of preventing uncleanliness ; they make us 
avoid unwholesome food, impure drinks, and 
pestilential atmospheres. The sense of taste, 
teaches us what not to eat; an instance of the 
necessity of which, for the prevention of mis- 
chief, we here give:—an old woman who was 
fast failing, gathering a salad for dinner, mixed 
with it by mistake some monkshood. She and 
her husband, who was also very old, both partook 
of the poisonous plant, and died a few hours 
after. From extreme age they had lost their 
sense of taste, and consequently they did not 
discover the acid taste which was recognized by 
the young female servant in their employ, and 
which in her case had the effect of preventing 
her death. 

If it were not for the painful sensation of 
hunger, what would prevent lazy people from 
leading a life of idleness? Heat up tea certain 
temperature is pleasant. If it were not for the 
pain which tells us when it is becoming harmful 
to the body, what would prevent us from roast- 
ing ourselves? People with paralyzed legs have 
been known to burn themselves to a frightful 
extent without being aware of it. Dr. Carpenter 
gives the case of a drover who went to sleep over 
a newly-lit lime-kiln. During the night, the 
part of the brick-work on which one of his feet 
rested, became red hot and burnt it into a cinder, 
he having been lulled into unconsciousness by 
the carbonic acid gas. When he was awoke in 
the morning, unconscious of the injury he had 
received, he placed the foot to the ground, and 
it crumbled into fragments. ‘The sense of pain 
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was annihilated here, and consequently there was 
nothing to prevent the occurrence of the injury. 
Lord Kames recommends parents to cut the 
fingers of their children, so that having once 
felt the pain, they may be prevented from inflict: 
ing upon themselves more serious injuries in 
future. If it were not for the consequent pain, 
it would be delightful occupation for a child, 
instead of having to hack sticks, to be able to 
slice away at its fingers. Without pain, what 
child would reach ten years of age with a per- 
fect finger on its hands, or whole bone in its 
body? Under the present order of things, 
children can scarcely be kept from breaking 
their necks daily. If pain were suspended, there 
would soon be scarcely a child alive. 

It has been wisely and mercifully provided, 
that the external covering of man shall be the 
most sensible to pain. It would have been a 
useless infliction to have made the deeper parts 
equally sensitive, as nothing from without can 
injure them without having first affected the skin. 
The deeper partsare, however, capable of receiving 
injuries without the skin being involved, and in 
these cases, such as concussions and sprains, pain 
is felt. If it were not for this provision, we 
should be jumping from great heights, and in- 
juriously straining ourselves. There would be 
little protection for the internal organs if they 
alone were capable of being pained. Suppose 
the heart to be sensible, and the skin over the 
region of it insensible to pain, the skin, if 
wounded, would not inform the individual of 
approaching danger, and when the heart itself 
was injured, it would be too late. 

How necessary is it, that man should wear a 
robe of sensibility, more perfect than that of any 
other animal, when we consider that we so con- 
stantly use fire, edged tools, and chemical sub- 
stances ! 

A correspondent g gives the following practical 
illustration of the use of pain in preventing in- 
juries :— A young man, a parishioncr of mine, 
a blacksmith, had the misfortune, a few months 
since, to be thrown by a horse, with his wrist 
against a window, and thereby sever the chief 
arteries. He is now well enough to return to 
his work. He can grasp a hammer with his 
clenched hand, but can not take up things with 
his finger and thumb. Sensation is almost 
entirely gone ; so much so, that he only discovers 
that thorns are deep in his hand by lovking it 
over. He happened to have the skin taken clean 
off, but only discovered it by the sense of sight ; 
and he tells me, that this is very awkward, for 
he is afraid of pinching or burning himself 
while at his work, and not finding it out until it 
becomes serious.” 

If it were not for pain, what poor man would 
wear shoes, or avoid sharp stones, or, in fact, 
have a foot to walk with at all? If scalding 
soap-suds and tea, did not produce pain, what 
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state would washerwomen’s hands and _ throats 
soon be in? What person, living in a manu. 
facturing town, amid smoke and dust, would 
have an eye to see with, if it were not for the 
delicate membrane which instantly informs him 
of the presence of something init? The offend. 
ing particles would remain unnoticed—inflamma. 
tion would be set up—the transparent structures 
would become opaque, and the eye would be 
lost! As it is, the least speck of dust produces 
motion of the eyelids, and sets at liberty a little 
fountain of tears, which flows over the surface 
of the eye, and washes every thing away. 

That amount of suffering employed for the 
prevention of injuries is not too great, may be 
easily shown. Many persons will at any time, 
for mere amusement, ran pins into their legs; 
savages tatoo themselves, although the operation 
is acknowledged to be a very tedious and pain- 
ful one ; ladies suffer their ears to be pierced, 
and, to improve their personal appearance, will 
suffer great inconvenience ; and how much pain 
has the vanity of tightly-fitting boots cost man- 
kind? If these examples are not sufficient to 
prove that pain is not imposed upon us too 
severely, read the long list of self-imposed tor- 
ments which religious devotees have endured in 
all parts of the world ; and remember the gladi- 
ators of yore, and the prize-fighters of the present 
day. 

“ Pain, “ Nature’s kind harbinger of mischief,” 
does its work mercifully. If possible, its approach. 
es are gentle ; and if it be prompt and energetie, 
wemay 7 be : assured that the evil can not be prevent 
ed without it, and that it is still tempered with 
mercy. 

Another use of pain is remedial. Pain is the 
sentinel of health, and is ever ready to give alarm 
on the approach ‘of the enemy, disease. But 
when diseas: succeeds in invading the body, pain 
then becomes useful in suggesting and carrying 
out the remedy. A dog with the 1 mange will eat 
nothing, but the intense thirst causes it to drink 
freely ; and this is the best treatment for that 
complaint. But pain acts as a curative agent, 
by insuring rest. Pain was the first healer of 
wounds and mender of broken limbs. If a 
savage broke his leg, the good surgegn pain stood 
over him with a drawn sword, and ‘eompelled him 
to keep the limb at rest until the bones uni ted. 
Pain is most useful to medical men in pointing 
out the seat of disease and the character of it. 
In fact, so useful is pain as a remedial agent, 
that any one, with the least glimmering of under. 
standing, would rather beg to be allowed the 
continuance of its benefits than to be rid of it. 

The retributive use of pain is manifest when- 
ever any person wilfully breaks an organic law. 
The affliction of pain, under these circumstances, 
is benevolent and just; for the object of it is 
only to bring the individual back to obedience 
for his own welfare. Bishop Butler says :— 
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hroats | “All we enjoy, and a great part of what we 


suffer, is put in our own power. 








manu- For pleasure 
would and pain are the consequence of our actions, and 
or the we are endued by the author of our nature with 




































s him | capacities of foreseeing these consequences. 
‘fend. By prudence and care, we may, for the most 
imma. | part, pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet ; 
ctures | of, on the contrary, we may by rashness, un- 
ild be | governed passion, wilfulness, or even negligence, 
oduces | make ourselves as miserable as we please.” 
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‘h pain COLORING MATTER OF FLOWERS. 

st man- 

ient to Some interesting researches on vegetable 
us too § coloring matters have lately been concluded by 
ed tor § M. Filhol, of Paris. He has extracted the 
ured in § coloring matter from white flowers, and finds it 
e gladi- §f 1 possess the following qualities :—It is a clear 
present yellow svlid, soluble in water, aleohol and ether, 

and furnishes very beautiful lake colors with 

schief,” J metallic oxydes, and can be used for painting 

yproach- and dyeing fabrics of a bright and very durable 

vergetie, yellow. It has been named xanthogene. The 

prevent colors of red and blue flowers are found to be 

od with § due to a similar proximate principle, which will 





be blue in flowers with a neutral juice, and red 
or rose colored in those where the juice is acid. 
The name of this coloring matter is cyanine, a 
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e. But § “lid, uncrystallizable body, soluble in water, and 
dy, pain capable of being applied to many uses in paint- 
carrying § Mg. In yellow flowers two distinct coloring 
2 will eat § Substances have been found, named respectively 
to drink § anthine and xanthene. Another body, named 
for that § ‘"0coxanthine, is also met with in all the species 


of the genus Crocus. It is a solid, unerystalliz- 


ve agent, .e 
le able body, of a beautiful golden yellow color, 


healer of 










s. If a §Mhich is neither altered by acids nor alkalies; it 
‘ain stood § 8 Soluble in water and alcohol, but insoluble in 
lied him §¢ther; it produces, with some metallic oxydes, 
s united. | eautiful lake colors; and can be fixed upon 
pointing fabrics, where its tinctorial power is remarkable. 


ter of it. 
ial agent, 


M. Filhol, in a memoir read before the Academy 
of Sciences, gives some valuable hints on the 












of under. § Preservation of fresh flowers. We may preserve 
owed the § “ny flowers for a long time in a fresh state by 
id of it. |BClosing them in sealed tubes. At the end of 
ost when- § me days all the oxygen of the air confined in 
vanie lat the tubes will have disappeared, and will have 
maken become replaced by carbonic acid. If we intro- 
ot of it is [luce into the tubes a little quicklime it removes 
ehaiieull from the flowers some of their humidity, which 
+ saysi— ecilitates their preservation. Lime also takes 
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up the carbonic acid, and the flower thus be- 
comes placed in pure nitrogen. All flowers are 
not preserved alike by this process; yellow 
flowers are those which are altered the least. 


ee 
ATMOSPHERIC FERTILIZERS. 


M. Barral, of Paris, has lately made the dis- 
covery that rain water contains minute quantities 
of phosphorus. Le believes that it exists in the 
atmosphere in the form of phosphorated hydro- 
gen, which escapes from decaying animal sub- 
stances. As phosphorus is necessary to the 
fertility of soils, we have in this discovery a ke 
which unlocks the secret of “ summer fallowed ” 
land becoming fertile. The ancient Hebrews 
were accustomed to allow the land to rest with- 
out cultivation every few years. This was, no 
doubt, for the purpose of restoring it from com- 
parative barrenness by cropping, to renewed 
fertility. It is now well known, that ammonia 

| also exists in rain water, and this is held to be 
the chief of fertilizing agents. Any worn-out 
lands may be restored to fertility by allowing 
them seasons for repose, in the manner that 
Moses provided for the perpetual fertility of the 
land of Israel. 


———— 


INFLUENCE OF BOOKS ON CHARACTER. 


Benjamin Franklin tells us, in one of his let- 
ters that when he was a boy, a little book fell 
into his hands, entitled, Essays to do Good, by 
Cotton Mather. it was tattered and torn, and 
several leaves were missing. “ But the remain- 
der,” he says, “ gave me such a turn of thinking 
as to have an influence on my conduct through 
life, for I have always set a greater value on the 
character of a doer of good, than any other kind 
of reputation; and if I have been a useful citi- 
zen, the public owes all the advantages of it to 
the little book.” 

Jeremy Bentham mentions fhat the current of 
his thoughts and studies was directed for life by 
a single phrase that caught his eye at the end of 
a pamphlet: ‘“ The greatest good of the greatest 
number.” There are single sentences in the 
New Testament that have awakened to spiritual 
life tens of thousands of dormant souls. In 
things of less moment reading has a wondrous 
power. George Law, a boy on his father’s farm, 
met an old unknown book, which told the story 
of a farmer’s son who went away to seek his for- 
tune, and came home, after many years’ absence, 
arich man. From that moment George became 
uneasy, left home, lived over again the life he 
had read of, returned a millionaire, and paid all 
his father’s debts. Robinson Crusoe has Bent 
to sea more sailors than the press-gang. The 
story about little George Washington telling the 
truth about the hatchet and the plum-tree has 
made many a truth-teller. The whole body of 
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pastoral fiction came from Addison’s sketches of THE BOWER OF CONTENT, 
Sir Roger de Coverley, in the Spectator. But OR THE VOICE AMONG THE LEAVES. 
illustrations are numberless. ‘Tremble ye gg ee pleasant glade, 
write, and ye who publish writing. A pamph-| Where mingled alternately sunshine and shade, 
let has precipitated a revolution. A paragraph | Which lights and shadows together would throw, 
quenches or kindles the celestial sparks in a| With their varying tints, on the turf below ; 
human soul—in myriads of souls — The World. | A velvet carpet of richest hue, 
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“ They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be removed, but abideth forever.’—Psalm 
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TRUST IN GOD. 


Ra. 


O thou that trusteth in thy strength, 
Turn, turn unto the Lord— 

Turn from the ways of wicked men— 
QO, trust not in the sword ; 

The sword, that fell destroyer, 
That hath its thousands slain, 

But still with all its victories won 
Restores not peace again. 


Peace is a boon from gracious Heaven, 
Only the righteous know— 

The banner of the Prince of Peace 
They bear where’er they go; 

And they who act beneath its power, 
How great shall be their joy, 

For the Lord of Hosts he leadeth them, 
And is mighty to destroy. 


He breaketh down the bulwarks, 
All the strongholds of sin— 

His peaceful followers armed with Truth 
A glorious victory win: 

The passions of the heart subdued, 
Engaged in Virtue’s cause, 

The soul asserts supremacy 
Uf Heaven’s eternal laws. 


Peace is the Christian’s diadem— 
The faithful ones of earth, 

Through trial and through suffering oft 
Have realized its worth ; 

For this they labored to maintain, 
Whatever might betide, 

Those truths for which in every age 
Have Christiqn martyrs died. 


Turn, then, with faith unwavering, 
Turn thou unto the Lord, 

Tiat peace in Him then mayst thou find 
Naught else can e’er afford : 

Thy mental eye, illum’d by Truth, 
Will in the distance see 

The glorious city of the saints 
From earthly thraldom free. 


And freed from earth and earthly power, 
Made pure by love divine, 
Thy soul will seek the Christian’s hope, 
That hope will then be thine; 
Then shalt thou with unfaltering trust 
In Him, who life hath given, 
Arise, triumphantly to join 
he angelic host in Heaven. 
y 1861. 
4 ee eee 
Believe not each accusive tongue, 
As some weak people do, 
But ever hope that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true. 


Be-sprinkled with many a flow'ret too; 

Whilst clambering vines of choice perfume, 
Had decked the trunks of the trees with bloom, 
And when mild zephyrs the leaflets shook, 
Their voices kept.tim@with she murmuring brook, 
That meandering ovér its,pebbly bed 

A refreshing coolness around it spread. 

An elysian spot was that sylvan dell, 

And the birds of the forest loved it well. 

The feathered songsters were always there, 
Flitting about in the balmy air ; 

Busy in making and lining their nests, 
Tending their young with anxious breasts ; 
Treading the turf with dainty feet, 

Plucking the berries so lusciously sweet, 
Chirping and warbling all the day long, 
Filling the air with the voice of song. 


A fair child came to the grove one day ; 
Wearied at last with his romping play, 

He flung himself down by the rivulet’s brink, 
And stooped, of its crystal tide to drink ; 

A bird perched near, on a quivering spray, 
Trilled forth just then, a melodious lay ; 
Another took up the dulcet note, 

That swelled so clear from his tiny throat, 

And a band of songsters responded in glee, 

As giving veut to their ecstacy. 

‘‘ How happy you are,’’ suid the boy at last, 
When the thrilling notes from the air had passed. 
‘- | wish that I could be always so, 

For I very often am sad I know. 

Tell, pretty birdie, tell to me, 

What is it makes you so happy and free ?” 
Then a voice rose up from the leafy dell, 

Clear and sweet on his ear it fell, 

“ Wilt thou but be pure, in thy thoughts, acts and words, 
Thou, too, may’st be happy and free as the birds.” 
He eagerly roused, and looked around, 

Whence did it come that answering sound ? 

“ Ah! now I know, ’twas conscience within, 

For my mother has said it will reprove all sin. 
Well little monitor, I'll obey, ; 
My life shall be pure from this very day.” 

And up he sprang from the green sward then, 
And bounded away for the open plain. 

’!’ was so for a while that the lesson learned, 
Was not forgotten, nor idly spurned, 

But there came a time when his path was found, 
Where evil associates flocked around; 

Alas! he could not withstand their call ; 

He hastened on, and he joined in all 

Their wanton pleasures, which could impart 

No ray of peace to his aching heart, 

Till, in his wanderings he chanced to roam 
Back again, to his childhood’s home ; 

And instinct led him to seek the bower 

He had loved so well in his childhood’s bour. 
Again he lay on the mossy bank, 

Again of the crystal stream he drank ; 

And again the birds, with their notes of glee, 
Filled all the air with rich melody. 

‘There is happiness here,” the young man said, 
‘« Which of late so far from my path has strayed ; 
And by its effects, I must conclude, 

’Tis unlike the meteor I've pursued. 

Yet there was a time when my heart was gay, 
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In the early morn of this passirg day ; 

But alas! why should I recall it now ?” 

And he pressed his hand to his fevered brow. 
Then the voice rose up he had heard of old, 
And again the self-same lessons told : 


Thou, too, may’st be happy and free as the birds.” 
«] have heard that before,” he said with a sigh ; 
“It speaks to my heart of days gone by, 

My neglected monitor, welcome sprite, 

Returned at last to instruct aright. 

I'll come at thy bidding, thy voice Ill hear,” 

But hark! what music salutes his ear ? 

His gay companions are passing by ; 

He wavers, then joins in their revelry ; 

To drown in the wine cup, remembrance strong 
Of the peaceful grove and the warning eong. 

But though his endeavors could not save 

From the calls an awakened conscience gave, 
Still years passed on in this sinful way, 

Till his limbs grew weak, and his locks were gray. 
'T was then he awoke, the daylight dawned, 

And he saw the gulf which beneath him yawned. 
‘Twas then he resolved, with an earnest heart, 
From all the allurements of vice to part, 

To waste no longer a single day, 

But to turn at once, from these haunts away. 
With a beating heart he approached the glade, 
Where in youth so oft had his footsteps strayed, 
For he felt that for him there was now no rest, 
That peace had fled from his aching breast ; 

The rivulet’s murmur seemed to say— 

With faults unatoned, thou art passing away ; 
And he longed once more for the cheering voice, 
Which had bid him be pure, that he might rejoice, 
Yet feared to ask, lest he’d read his fate 

In the mournful answer, too late, too late! 

But the grove looked lovelier still than before, 
And he heard the songs he had heard of yore. . 
‘Twas the balmy close of a summer’s day, 

And the robin carolled his evening lay; 

The linnet and thrush, with dulcet voice, 

Took up the chorus, rejoice! rejoice! 

An anthem of love, thanksgiving and praise, 

The hopes of the wanderer’s heart to raise ; 

And his eyes o’erflowed, as in accents weak, 

He cried, “I pray thee, sweet spirit, speak, 

Are there yet some means which I may employ, 
To bring to my bosom this secret joy ?” 

A moment’s pause, and then, low, yet clear, 
Sweetly it fell on his listening ear—- 

“ Wilt thou but be pure in thy thoughts, acts and words, 
Thou yet may’st be happy, yea, free as the birds,” 
“And must the answer be always this ? 

Js there no other way to ensure such bliss ?” 
“None other; all selfish will must cease, 

Ifthou would’st attain to rest and peace.” 

He bowed his head, and an earnest prayer 

For faith and strength was offered there ; 

A contrite heart was the incense sweet, 

He now could lay at his Master’s feet. 



















































Years have passed, but his eye beams bright, 

With the holy calm of the “ inner light ;” 

Though trials may cross his pathway now, 

Though clouds may surround, and storms may blow, 
He walks in peace, his declining day 

ls brightened by Truth’s refulgent ray: 

He has found his path, he has proved the words, 

And his heart is peaceful now as the birds. 


———_--~6 
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He who thinks he can do without others is , : 
mistaken ; he who thinks others cannot do with-| moral support of the proprietors themselves. 








From the Independent. 


THE RUSSIAN EMANCIPATION. 


History will find in the Manifesto of the Em- 


“ Wilt thou but be pure in thy thoughts, acts and words, | peror Alexander II. of Russia, emancipating the 


serfs in his dominions, the most characteristic ex- 
pression of the spirit and tendencies of Chris- 
tian civilization which the XIXth century has 
given to the world. The establishment of serf- 
dom in Russia was originally an act of Imperial 
prerogative. The Russian theory of govern- 
ment concentrated in the person of the Czar the 
absolution of an Oriental autocrat, and that pro- 
prietorship in the soil and its adherents which 
Western feudalism gave to the manor lord. The 
early Czar, like the Pharaoh of Joseph’s time, 
was the absolute dictator in government, and the 
absolute owner of the soil. By degrees the 
practice of rewarding favorites by gifts of land, 
created an aristocracy of land-owners who held 
the peasantry as serfs. The measures of Peter 
the Great to raise a powerful middle-class, main- 
ly of government officials, to counterbalance the 
growing and ambitious aristocracy, tended upon 
the whole to depress the peasantry, notwith- 
standing some specific decrees for their ameliora- 
tion. 

Succeeding monarchs, partly from sentiments 
of humanity and religion, and partly from mo- 
tives of state policy, have sought to elevate the 
condition of the peasantry, by measure of par- 
tial or conditional emancipation, or by restrictions 
upon the power of the master. The serfs in 
Russia were originally adscripti gleba—they went 
with the soil, and could not be alienated from 
it. But the rapacity of individual land-owners,and 
the corrupting tendency of any system of slavery, 
however qualified, led to manifold abuses of this 
relation, which called for the interference of the 
Government. The first Alexander prohibited 
the public sale of serfs, and the separation of any 
either from their own families or from the soil 
upon which they were born. Many of the crown 
serfs were converted into a free peasantry, or 
were secured in certain personal rights. Nicholas 
was inclined to ameliorate the condition of the 
serfs, and even to favor their emancipation ; but 
the wars of his reign, and his passion for milita- 
ry organization, hindered the development of 
such schemes. 

Alexander IT., on coming to the throne, early 
resolved to signalize his reign by perfecting and 
consolidating the occasional and imperfect 
schemes of his predecessors for the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs. The serfdom of the crown- 
peasants was already so far mitigated that their 
enfranchisement was comparatively easy. But 
the twenty-two millions of serfs held by private 
land owners could only be emancipated by some 
comprehensive scheme that should gain the 


‘Having declared his intention to bring about 
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the universal liberation of the serfs, he appoint- making the voluntary sacrifice of their rights as 
ed commissions of the land-owners themselves to | regards the personal servitude of the peasants, 
report upon the most feasible mode of emancipa- | These committees, after having collected the 
tion. The result of these inquiries is embodied | necessary data, have formulated their proposi- 
in the final manifesto or emancipatory act of | tions concerning the new organization of the 
March 3d. A few paragraphs from this remarka- | peasants attached to the soil (Arépostnyé) in 
ble document will show the spirit of the Empe- | their relation with the proprietors.” 

ror in this work, and the way in which itis tobe | The reports thus carefully formulated by the 
accomplished. He bases his action upon motives | district committees; were then submitted to the 
of piety, of humanity, of patriotism, and of filial | head commission for revision, and afterwards to 
veneration for his predecessors : the Council of the Empire. The results of all 

“Called by Divine Providence and by the | these counsels and comparisons, is the following 
sacred right of inheritance to the throne of our | scheme: 
ancestors, we took a vow in our innermost heart} “In virfue of the new dispositions above men. 
so to respond to the mission which is intrusted | tioned, the peasants attached to the soil (attach 
to us as to surround with our affection and our Im- | @ /a g/ebe) will bednvésted within a term fixed 
perial solicitude all opr faithful subjects of every | by the law with all the rights of free cultivators, 
rank and of every condition, from the warrior who | “The proprietors retaining their rights of 
nobly bears arms for the defence of the country | property on all the land belonging to them, 
to the humble artisan devoted to the works of | grant to the peasants for a fixed regulated rental 
industry ; from the official in the career of the | the full enjoyment of their close, (enc/os ;) and, 
high offices of the state to the laborer whose | moreover, to assure their livelihood and to guar. 
plow furrows the soil. antee the fulfilment of their obligations toward 

“In considering the various classes and condi- | the Government, the quantity of arable land is 
tions of which the state is composed, we came to | fixed by the said dispositions, as well as other 
the conviction that the legislation of the empire, | rural appurtenances, (ougodié.) 
having wisely provided for the organization of the | ‘¢ But in the enjoyment of these territorial al. 
upper and middle classes, and having defined | lotments, the peasants are obliged, in return, to 
with precision their obligations, their rights, | acquit the rentals fixed by the same dispositions 
and their privileges, has not attained the same | to the profit of the proprietors. In this state, 
degree of efficiency as regards the peasants at- | which must be a transitory one, the peasants 
tached to the soil, (Arépostnyé,) thus designated | shall be designated as ‘ temporarily bound’ (tem. 
because, either from ancient laws or from cus- | poratrement obligés.) 
tom, they have been hereditarily subjectedto the | “ At the same time they are granted the right 
authority of the proprietors, on whom it was in- | of purchasing their close, (enclos,) and, with the 
cumbent at the time to provide for their welfare.”’ | consent of the proprietors, they may acquire in 

These are remarkable words to proceed from | full property the arable lands and other appur- 
one clothed with absolute power by a supposed | tenances which are allotted to them as a perm 
“ divine right.” nent holding, (jowissance.) By the acquisition 

“We thus came to the conviction that the | in full property of the quantity of land fixed, the 
work of a serious improvement of the condition of | peasants are free from their obligations toward 
the peasants was a sacred inheritance bequeathed | the proprictors of lands thus purchased, and they 
to us by our ancestors—a mission which, in the | enter definitively into the condition of free 
course of events, Divine Providence called upon | peasants—landholders, (paysans libres—proprit 
us to fulfil. taires.) 

“‘We have commenced this work by anex-| ‘ By a special disposition concerning the do 
pression of our Imperial confidence toward the | mestics (gens de la domesticité—dvorovye) a trans 
nobility of Russia, which has given us so many | itory state is fixed for them adapted to their o¢- 
proofs of its devotion to the throne, and of its | cupations and the exigencies of their position. 
constant readiness to make sacrifices for the wel- , On the expiration of a term of two years, dating 
fare of the country. from the day of the promulgation of these dispo- 

“Tt is to the nobles themselves, conformable | sitions, they shall receive their full enfranchise 
to their own wishes, that we have reserved the ment and some temporary immunities.”’ 
task of drawing up the propositions for the new; This is in some points analogous to the ap 
organization of the peasants—propositions which | prenticeship system of gradual emancipation at 
make it incumbent upon them to limit their first proposed for the British West Indies. The 
rights over the peasants, and to accept the onus plan is to give the proprictors time to adjust 
of a reform which could not be accomplished | themselves to the new order of things ; to secure 
without some material losses. Our confidence | to them a fair equivalent for the hitherto com 
has not been deceived. We have seen the no-| pulsory labor of their serfs, and to hold before 
bles assembled in committees in the districts, | the serfs the highest motives to industry and 
through the medium of their confidential agents, ' good order. Various officers and courts are it- 
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stituted to see that the scheme of emancipation 
is fairly administered. ‘The Emperor appeals to 
the proprietors to be faithful on their part in this 
sacred work, and closes with a truly wise and 
noble address to the peasantry : 

“ And now we hope with confidence that the 
freed serfs, in the presence of the new future 
which is opened before them, will appreciate 
and recognize the considerable sacrifices which 
the nobility have made on their behalf. They 
will understand thatthe blessings of an existence 
supported upon the base of guaranteed property, 
as well as a greater liberty in the administration 
of their goods, entails upon them, with new duties 
toward society and themselves, the obligation of 
justifying the protecting designs of the law by a 
loyal and judicious use of the rights which are 
now accorded to them. For if men do not labor 
themselves to insure their own well-being under 
the shield of the laws, the best of those laws 
cannot guarantee it to them. 

“Tt is caly by assiduous labor, a rational em- 
ployment of their strength and their resources, 
a strict economy, and, above all, by an honest 
life, a life constantly inspired by the fear of the 
Lord, that they can arrive at prosperity, and 
insure its development. 

“ And now, pious and faithful people, make 
upon your foreheads the sacred sign of the cross, 
and join your prayers to ours to call down the 
blessings of the Most High upon your first free 
labors, the sure pledge of your personal well-being, 
and of the public prosperity.” 

nicnicaietelliiesavess 
MORNING BATH. 


There are few persons who would not be 
greatly benefitted by the following procedure, 
winter and summer :—Wash the hands first in 
asmall amount of water with soap; for if but 
little is used, a teacupful, it is warmed by the 
hands, and thus becomes more cleansing, with- 
out the trouble of preparing warm water; then 
tinse them well; afterwards wash the face in a 
large basin of cold water just drawn or brought 
into the room, for all cold water becomes filthy 
in an hour or two if kept standing in a sleeping 
or sitting apartment, After the face has been 
washed plentifully, throw the water up to the 
elbows, then a little higher at every dash with 
the hand, until the arms, neck, throat, behind 
the ears, arm-pits, and upper portion of the 
chest have been deluged with water; next (ex- 
cepting women with long hair) wash the whole 
scalp abundantly, rubbing the water into and 
about the roots of the hair with the ends of the 
fingers, then wipe with a towel, absorbing as 
much of the dampness from the hair as possible 
with an extra dry cloth, and dress, leaving the 
arrangement of the hair to the last, so as to give 
itan opportunity of drying somewhat ; for if it 
is wringing wet, it will not dress well and besides 


will keep the head cold by its evaporation: In 
dressing the hair after such a washing of the 
head, the comb should be passed through it in 
the gentlest manner, so as to make no strain on 
the roots, nor break any hair in disengaging the 
tangles. The hair thus dressed in the morning 
will remain so the whole day, or, if not, can be 
easily re-dressed with the advantage of perfect 
cleanliness, which cannot be said of the filthy 
practice of using hair oils —Hall’s Journal of 
Health. 





Every one understands the dangers attendant 
upon the use of Camphene, Burning Fluid, Rosin 
Oil, and kindred illuminating fluids ; and if people 
use them, they do so with a full knowledge of 
the consequences which may follow. We are 
not sure, therefore, that the Legislature were 
wrong in refusing to prohibit their sale for such 
purposes. But, with Kerosene Oil, the case is 
different. ‘The oil, in its pure state, is free from 
explosive, or dangerous properties, and, affording 
at the same time a superior light, it is much 
sought after. Unscrupulous dealers have there- 
fore been tempted to adulterate it with fusil oil, 
camphene, and other substances of a cheaper 
kind, the product being a highly dangerous com- 
pound, exploding without warning, and scattering 
liquid fire all around. Several cases, as our 
columns will testify, have recently oceurred, in 
which those who had been victims of the cupidity 
of these venders of adulterated Kerosene, have 
lost their lives, while others have been horribly 
burned, and will carry upon their features through 
life the terrible traces of fire—N. Y. Tribune. 


——_.--49-2—____ 
ITEMS. 
Selected from the Scientific American. 


Steam Fire Enoines,—There are no less than twen- 
tv-three steam fire engines in use in the city of Phila- 
delphia, where there are five firms engaged in manu- 
facturing such fire extinguishers, one of which (Neaffie 
& Levy) has bult twenty-seven for companies in other 
cities, 

PortTaBLeE Sun Diat.—A portable sundial, recentiy 
patented in Berlin consists of a hollow metallic hemis- 
phere, representing in its shape the visible firmament. 
By means «f a pendulum andasort of meridian circle, 
it may be so placed at any moment, in the snnshine, 
as to indicate the hour and minnte of the day. 


Conpensep Air.—The condensed air of a crowded 
room gives a deposit, which, if allowed to remain a 
few days, forms a solid, thick, glutinous mass, having 
a strong odor of animal matter. If examined by a 
microscope, it is seen to undergo a remarkable change. 
First of all, it is converted into a vegetable growth, 
and this is followed by the production of multitudes 
of animalcula; a deci-ive proof that it must contain 
organic matter, otherwise it could not nourish organic 
beings. 

Simpte Microscope.—A simple microscope may be 
made out of a common pill box fora few cents. Take 
out the bottom and put in a piece of window gliss; 
then paint the inside black, and make a small eye- 
hole in the lid. In this hole place a single drop of 
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warm Canadian balsam, and allow it to cool. This 
drop of the transparent resin assumes, when cooling, 

e proper form of a glass lens, with considerable 
magnifying power. 


Acciimation Society.—In France, the Acclimation 
Society offers a medal worth $200 fur the complete 
domestication of the kiang—a valuable beast of bur- 
den, of great swiftness, which belongs to Thibet. The 
same medal for the domestication of a large species of 
the kangaroo—but whether to be ridden, driven or 
eaten, it does not say; six specimens are to be pro- 
duced, and of the second generation, bred by the 
winner; $400 is offered for the introduction and do- 
mestication of the African ostrich, and the Austra- 
lian emu, to be hatched in the same way as barnyard 
fowls, and of the second generation. 


Lace-Woop Tree.—There has recently been pre- 
sented to the museum of the Medical College, Mobile, 
a beautiful specimen of the lace-wood tree. The pecu- 
liarity of it is in the fibrous nature of the bark, which 
is about the eighth of an inch thick. From this bark 
has been dissected more than twenty coats of appa- 
rently real crape or lace—most of them large enough 
to serve as a small handkerchief. It can we washed 
and ironed like ordinary muslin. The tree is a na- 
tive of the West Indies, and is very rare. 


Ligutnovses.—Along the coasts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans and the Gulf of Mexico, the United 
States have 223 lighthouses, exhibiting 369 lights, 
and 42 lightboats, with 55 lights, making a total of 
365 statiuns and 421 lights. The whole number of 
stations 466, number of lights, 539. 


IopipE or Starcu.—M. Duroy, of Paris, announces 
the discovery of anew neutral colorless iodide of starch. 
When iodine and starch are mixed together they form 
an iodide of starch of a blue color. lodine has there- 
fore been considered a chemical test for the presence 
of starch in any substance. By bringing a starch 
iodide into contact with yeast, it is deprived of its 
blue color, and becomes sweet, gummy, and very so- 
luble in water. 


AvstratiA.—The entire continent of Australia has 
been recently crossed for the first time by white men. 
This was accomplished by J. Macdonald Stewart, of 
Edinburgh, and two attendants. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur AND Meat.—The Flour market is firm, with 
light sales to retailers and bakers, at $5 50 a 5 62 for 
mixed and choice brands, and $5 87 for extra; $6 25 
a G 50 for extra family, and $6 75 a 7 25 for fancy 
lots. Very little doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. 
The former is selling at 3 50. The latter is selling at 
$2 87 for Pennsylvavia. 

Grain.—The demand for Wheat is steady but scarce. 
Sales of Penna. red at $1 33a 1 35, afloat. White is 
scarce and ranges from $1 43 to1 60. Rye is sell- 
ing at 66 cents. Corn—Sales of prime yellow at 63c. 
afloat, and 62 in store. Oats are steady, wi hout 
sales, at 32 a 33 cents for Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. Nothing doing in Barley or Barley Malt. 

CLovERSEED is now out of season. Last sales of 
prime at $450 a4 75 per 64 lbs. Timothy ranges 
from $2 50 to 2 62. Flaxseed is steady at $1 40 a1 50, 


ETTERS OF ELIAS HICKS, just published. Price 
4 one dollar, sent by mail for one dollar and six 
3 cts. postage stamps. T. E. CHAPMAN, 
No. 5 South Fifth St. 


5th mo. 4—3t. Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS. 


ULL assortments of Dress Goods, 
Spring and Summer Shawls, 
Neat and small figured Fabrics, 
Men’s and Boy’s wear for Summer. 
SHARPLESS, BROTHERS, 
Cor. Chestnut and 8th Sts, 


4 


5th mo. 18—1 mo. 


\PECIAL NOTICE.—On account of the unsettled 
state of the country, and depression in trade, ] 
am determined to close out my stock of Dress Goons, 
below the cost of importation. FRrienps will do well 
to examine it, as they will find many goods much be 
low their real value. Special attention is called to the 
following lots :— 

200 Suertayp Saawss from $1 to $5, cost double, 

10 Pisces oF OLIvE Brown Monairs at 65c. cost 75 to 
import. Theseare splendid goods, the usual retail price 
being 873. 

20 Pieces of small plaid mozeambiques at 183, usual 
price 37}; besides all kinds of Plain Goods adapted for 
Friends. 

My stock is large and well assorted, and special 
= have been taken to keep every thing in Friends’ 

ine. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 702 Arch Street, Phila, 
5th mo. 6th 1861.—6t. 


SWEGO VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
() Amy Drury, Principal. 

This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of Sth Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. Drawing 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay. 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 

Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D, 
Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4th mo. 13, 1861. 


nae, HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 


Hats, Frerch and American Felts. 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 


Men’s and 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 





\]OTICE TO FRIENDS.—I consequence of the 
L\ frequent and continual calls on us, by Friendaple 
supply them.with Plain Hats, there being now 00 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we have cot 
cluded to resume this brinch of the business. 

We propose keeping « stock on band, and to bave 
them made to order for those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this pat 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custom of Friends, 
and wil spure no pains to suit and please them. 

Our Store is in Third S‘reet, below Arch, No. 41, 
East side. 


eG. Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street, 
North side, up stairs. 


SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 





